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“AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


HORSES. 
Sir—There is no branch of rural economy more 
neglected in Massachusetts than horses. Why 

this apould be the case I am ignorant ; a colt can 
be bred nearly as cheaply as a steer; and is 
worth much more money when he is grown.— 
What a farmer can find to read upon this subject, 
if he desires it, must mislead him; most of it be- 
ing taken from long exploded English treatises, 
and few men are to be found here, whose ac- 
quaintance with the subject is not exceedingly 
superficial, who are not of the less educated class- 
es of the community. I have read an American 
Treatise, in which not only are the plates taken 
from an English one: but the auther gives his 
readers a chapter upon chest-founder ; ascribing 
it to taking cold, &c. ; a disease very well known 
at the present day to proceed from continual pain 
in the feet. 

I wish to give you.a few very short observa. 
tions upon the most valuable breeds of horses ; 
upon breeding them ; the treatment of horses kept 
for their work ; and the management of foot lame- 
ness. 

Nature originally formed to herself, there is 
reason to suppose. two separate models of horse- 
flesh; though the different breeds of horses de- 
rived from accidental varieties and mixtures may 
be infinite. One she meant for daily drudgery in 
a northern climate ; the other for speed, for vio- 
lent occasional exertion, to gratity the pride and 
form one of the relaxations of luxury, and to live 
in the tropicks. The,-two horses are still to be 
found distinct ; but most horseflesh is made up of 
their mixture. 

The first is indigenous in the North of Europe. 
The basis of bis colour is almost invariably black ; 
though in some few of his varieties, he is either 
roan, or gray with most of his dark hairs red.— 
He is seen in Massachusetts perfectly pure in the 
Canadian: who has his fringe of hair starting di- 
rectly from the knee; his shortness of breath ; 
his willingness to draw ; his sensibility to heat ; 
and all the other attributes of the unadulterated 
cart horse. The gray horse, sent here by Gener- 
al Coffin, is a specimen of his English variety ; 
but not of the very largest size. The true Cana- 
dian is a valuable horse, has a foot endowed with 
very little sensibility, is very much inclined to 
carry flesh, and exceedingly well suited to a 
changeable climate ; but he is unfit for fast work ; 
and I question the fact from what I have seen, of 
his outworking the common Massachusetts horse 
at slow. 

A remarkable degree of misinformation exists 
here as to the second ; and, it may be well to give 
a very short description of him. In the countries 
where he has always been found, at least since the 
first dawn of history, he is about fourteen hands 
and an inch high, but pretty compact; the basis 
of his colour scarcely ever black ; but generally, 
even if he is gray, some kind of red. He has a 
remarkably expressive eye, and very transparent ; 
his nose nearly straight, and the nostril disengag- 
ed from the head; a most capacious chest; a 





wide ani elevated loin; carries the dock of his 
tail pointed straight to the end when he is in ac- 
tion; and has a round, high, and hard hoof. His| 
purity has always been most sedulously preserved | 
by the Asiatick Arabs. His bones are of a much 
denser texture than that of the cart horse; his 


skeleton is heavier in proportion to his apparent | 


size; and he can stand under a heavier weight. 
His most distinguishing characteristick, however, 
is the natural clearness of his wind; and breeds 


of horses vary in this particular, according to the | Arabian in his unimproved state. 


proportion they possess of his blood ; or, as it is 





technically called, of “blood.” This, with his 
muscular power, arises from the perfection of his | 
organization ; and he is often abused from the} 


|mention that Henry earned between two and 


three thousand dollars to his owners, in the vicin 
ity of the city of New York, the last summer, as 
a breeder; and that he will probably this summer 
earn much more. 

He (the thorough bred horse) is subject to inf 
nite variety ; but he is generally accompanied by 
the following peculiarities. In wind, in muscular 
power, and particularly in being able to perform 
feats, he far surpasses any other horse ; even the 
A case in poin 
has occurred in which two Cossack horses, pick 
ed from their immense studs, were beaten in a 30 
mile race, over a hard road near St. Petersburg, 
by a broken down English race-horse, and he also 


idea that he possesses a peculiar insensibility to | beats the best horses that can be bought in Ara 


fatigue, which none can thoroughly explain. 
essence is speed. 
himself by flight from any thing he does not thor- 


His} bia, in their own climate at Calcutta. 
He is more inclined to save| work is performed in much less time, when the 


All his 


pace uppears to the eye to be the same; he car 


oughly understand ; and is more irritable and va-|be used at an eurly age—he possesses greate: 


riable in constitution. As he is probably indigen- 


longevity—he suffers less from the heat, than a 


ous 1 the sands of Arabia only, there appears no, low-bred horse, but there his advantages close.— 


reason why his foot should have been made able 
to endure the concussion of a hard surface ; and 
in some of his varieties, though the horn of it is 


| His ancestor was formed merely for galloping— 


leaving all meaner business to the donkey and the 
mule ; which, in his ancestor’s climate, are noble 


generally excessively hard, the internal foot pos-| animals—and from this cause, as well as from the 


sesses extreme sensibility. He does not appear. 
under favorable circumstances, upon being trans- 
ported to the climate of the cart-horse, to experi- 
ence any diminution of his superiority to him, 
through any number of generations ; though he is 
useless as he approaches that of the Arabian. 

His most valuable variety, and that with which 
we are best acquainted, is the English thorough- 
bred horse ; by which term is intended a horse, | 





| 


peculiar manner in which he has himself been 
bred and treated, he is attended by two great dis 
advantages. He has, in the first place, been bred 
from a succession of horses selected for thei: 
superior galloping from a race of gallopers. 
Excellence in this pace, which is, however, 
nearly an accurate criterion of wind and muscu- 
lar strength, is generally accompanied by a form 
ation of the animal, inimical to excellence in any 


all of whose blood is to be traced to acknowledg- jother ; ; and a remarkable disinclination for exert 


ed racers, or to a very few celebrated indi¥idual | 
herses, supposed to have been chiefly of Arabian 
blood, whese stock has in general proved so in 
England. Some of the pedigrees of this Anglo- 
Arabian have been regularly kept from the reign 


ing himself on any other than extraordinary occa 
sions. To assist him in economising his powere 
and to render them entirely subservient to the ra- 
pidity of his progression, he is formed, frequently, 
to move his feet so short a distance above the 


of James the first ; but a very large part of him is| earth, that, particularly in a slow walk, he is con 


derived from two individuals ; one carried there 
about ninety years since, whose previous history 
is utterly unknown ; 
and thirty years since, who was brought from the 
Desert of Palmyra. The blood of these two hors- 
es runs in the veins of the multitude of thorough- 
bred horses annually foaled in England, on the 
Continent, and in the United States ; and except- 
ing the genuine cart horse, there is scarcely a 
horse in England or the States entirely free from 
it. 

The peculiar advantages and disadvantages of 
the thorough-bred horse, who is most corruptly 
called in Virginia the blooded horse, for blood- 
horse, are exceedingly necessary to be known to 
every breeder ; as, though he is not so well adapt 
ed himself to any purpose but horse-racing, as a 
horse bred between him and one not thorough- 
bred, he is proved by the experience of a century 
in England, to be the only foundation of any reas- 
onable expectation of breeding superior horse- 
flesh ; allowed to be, and sought after from that 
cause by the Russians, the Germans and the 
French, who are all becoming great horse-breed- 
ers, and in most parts of the States, excepting in 


tinually liable to have it meet with some obstruc 
tion, when it is bent backwards from the fetlock 


the other, about one hundred } joint, and he is about to throw his weight upon it: 


the muscles of the bended limb not being under 
his command, he must occasionally lose his bal 
ance ; and if it is his tore foot fall forwards ; and, 
if itis his hind foot, catch backwards; and, in 
confirmation of the last observation, many superi- 
or gallopers appear actually unable to use their 
muscles properly, when not ina state of violent 
exertion; have a slipping, thoughtless manner of 
going at all other times ; and will not brace their 
muscles. In the second place, he has been in gen- 
eral confined in the stable, and shod previously to 
his being two years old; which gives to his hoof 
a totally different shape, in growing, by prevent- 
ing its lateral extension ; takes away much of the 
means of resisting concussion which nature in- 
tended it to have, by preventing the expansion 
of the back part of it, when his weight is thrown 
upon it; and crowds the circulation of the sensi- 
ble foot, by preventing the increase of size of the 
vascular parts after the excessive concussion to 
which the horse is deily subjected from that early 
age. Being also fed with the largest allowance 





New England. As a proof of this last fact, I can 


of corn from before he is weaned, and the hoof 
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deprived, through most of his life, of the dampness 


ADDRESS, 
of the earth, his foot is exposed to all the evils,! Delivered to the Proprietors of the first Agricultu- 


increased by happening together, arising from “ 
lethoric habit, from contraction of the horn, and | 
fain ssochenioal violence ; and, an Arabian foot | December 18. By Rovann Howarp. 

not being originally intended to meet with very) GenTLemen—I take it for granted that the 
severe concussion, a degree of pre-disposition most of you are already apprised of the object of 
to disease in the foot is propagated to each gen- this meeting—and if so, I beg that you will in- 
eration, particularly to caries of the bones ;— dulge me with a few moments of your attention, 


ral, and third Social Library in Easton, Mass. 


which, (as the human teeth) are remarkably ready 
to discover an hereditary mis-organization. ‘The 
thorough-bred horse has been long naturalized in 
the States ; forms, at least, half of the Massachu- 
setts mongrel, and is found as common, and in as 
high perfection, as in England, in the low country 
of Virginia. 

But the best horse, of any fixed breed, not tho- 
rough-bred, is the English Cleveland Bay ;—of 
which the horse and mare sent here by Sir Isaac 
Coffin, were intended as a sample. The true 
Cleveland Bay, who is probably a lineal descendant 
of the horse used for tournaments inthe MiddleAges, 
is extremely scarce in England, and confined to 
the county of York. Though a much finer horse, 
and not over large, he bears a general resem- 
blance to the German horse of the Middle States; 
particularly, in his full crest, his Roman nose, and 
iis deep bay color. He is in the very highest re- 


and a reasonable share of your candour, while I 
offer for your consideration some of the advanta- 
ges, which, in my apprehension, may be derived 
from the establishment of a Social Library, select- 
ed with judgment, and managed with discretion 
and care; to be confined principally to subjects 
which relate to rura) pursuits and doinestic econ- 
omy. 

Whatever might have been the original condi- 
tion in which man was placed, of one thing at 
least we are now certain; and that is, that the 
sustenance of man is only to be obtained by la- 
bor, and the sweat of the face ; and that we are 
born into the world totally ignorant of the means 
most proper to be employed to obtain wherewith 
to satisfy our daily necessities ; and thus we have 
not only our bread to procure, but we have to ac- 
quire the necessary knowledge how it can be pro- 
duced—nor is this condition, perhaps, much to be 


‘uest, both in England and on the Continent ; and | regretted, since so much of our happiness depends 


-tands at the head of all breeds between the blood 
jorse and the cart-horse. He has formed no part 
of the Massachusetts horse ; but there is still re- 
maining in England, some remnant of a very cel- 
ebrated draught horse, who unquestionably has ; 
many of our ancestors having come from his 
country, and his peculiarities are often to be trac- 
ed in our horse. He was supposed to have been 
carried from Norway, and was called the Suffolk 
Serrel. He forms part of the modern trotting- 
horse of the bordering counties of Norfolk and 
Lincoln, of whom that most excellent horse Bell- | 
founder is a genuine specimen. 

The most valuable horse in himself, however, 
but who forms no breed, bred by the English, is 
their gentlemen’s hunter. He is often supposed 
here to be the offspring of a direct cross between 
the blood-horse and the cart-horse. This has, in 
some instances, been the case; but he is usually, 
now, either the thorough-bred horse himself, or 
got by him out of a well bred mare ; and it would 
be difficult to find one, of whom less than 3 parts 
in 4 could not be claimed by the Arabian. Some 
horses, not_thorough-bred or as they are called 
in England, cock tails, are kept expressly as hunt- 
ing stallions, but this 1s not common; the thor- 
ough-bred horse having the advantage of afford- 
ing the greatest room for selection, and of having 
the peculiarities of his family so well known, as 
to give some grounds fora calculation concerning 
the fate of his stock. However, as he is some- 
times kept entire, and as a tried good hunter mast 
have shown himself able to perform the severest 
labor of which a horse is capable, and to possess, 
doth, legs »! constitution. I rather wonder none 
has ever been imported to this country as a stal- 
lion. In my next, I will make some observations 
upon the breeding of horses. 





Fruit and Vegetables.—The neighborhood of 
London furnishes it with fruit and vegetables, and 
oceupy about 6000 acres which are laid out in 
gardens, aad give employment to 30,000 persons 
.o winter, and nearly 100,000 in summer.” 


on the constant exertion of our physical and men- 
tal energies. 

It appears from history that the employment 
given by the Supreme Being to some of the first 
‘men we have an account of, was as follows :— 
The first man was a dresser of vines and a culti- 
vator of fruit trees; or in modern language he 
was a Horticulturist. The employment of the 
second was a tiller of the ground, or an 4gricul- 
turist. That of the third, a keeper of flocks, and 
herds of domesticated animals, or a Shepherd. 

Then it appears that as soon as men were cre- 
ated, an employment was assigned them, suited in 
all respects to their’physical powers, and well as 
adapted to supply their daily wants. In process 
of time men became multiplied, and it was found 
necessary that their employment should be still 
Surther varied, and adapted to all the necessities 
of a wide and extended population. Hence the 
origin of the Mechanic Arts—wide spread Com- 
merce—and the complicated Machinery of the 
Manofacturer, which at this day give employment 
to millions of the human family, and incalculably 
serve to ameliorate our condition, and increase 
the means of subsistence. 
| Itis not my present design to go into detail 
jupon all the different employments of men, but 
,the remarks which I have made were designed to 
ishow that however varied the employments of 
'men may be, thev are each necessary to the pros- 
|perity of the othe- . an! that it is as necessary to 
ithe prosperity of ‘he vody Politic, that all its 
members are in» sound vigorous state, as it is 
that each member of the human body should be 
healthy, and capable of performing the various 
functions to which they are respectively adapted. 
Hence it is, that dgriculture and Manufactures 
give strength and support to Commerce ; and Com- 
merce in return, gives spring and support to 4g- 
riculture and Manufactures. 

These remarks are believed to be correct, and 
incontrovertible ; and are made at this time, in 
the hope that they may tend to do away certain 
jealousies that have prevailed, and are still believ- 











‘ed to exist among us, between men of different 
occupations, and which have a manifest tendency 
to mar our general and individual prosperity. 

Therefore if we wish to be prosperous in our 
several occupations, let us learn to think liberally 
and act liberally towards those who may be differ- 
ently employed, provided their occupation may be 
a lawful one. 

You will now permit me to revert to the first 
employment of our race, viz. Horticulture, Agri- 
culture, and the rearing of domestic animals ; and 
here permit me to observe, that these employ- 
ments were not only first in the order of time, but 
they were, and still are, the first in order to ex- 
istence. 

In vain would the whitened canvass spread upon 
the wide bosom of the deep, if the hand of agri- 
cultural industry becomes palsied, and the earth 
should refuse to yield food for man and beast.— 
In vain would the wheels of our manufactories be 
put in motion, if the plough, the harrow, and hoe, 
(together with the other implements of husbandry, 
are suffered to rust and decay, and the husband- 
man is found folding his arms in sleep at noon 
day. 

Therefore, as it is from our mother earth that 
our race is to be upheld, and that too by the skill 
and energy of the agriculturist, it is but a reason- 
able inference, that the husbandman should avail 
himself of all the knowledge attainable, which 
may be likely to be useful to his profession.— 
When I speak of the agriculturist, I] wish to be 
understood to include horticulture, and the care 
of domestic animals,—for notwithstanding they 
may appear to have been three distinct callings 
originally, they are now generally blended to- 
gether; and the farmer or agriculturist, has to 
rear his own trees, and his own animals. 

Agriculture is universally admitted to be an 
art, and if an art, why does it not need the same 
auxiliary aid and support as every other art ?— 
The navigator has his b6oks, his maps and his 
charts, and by a thorough knowledge of his pro- 
|fession, he is able to bring his ship safely into 
| port, amidst the howling of the wind, and the 
| thunders of the storm. 

The manufacturer searches every book with a 





of knowledge relating to his business ; and cheer- 
fully puts in practice every new discovery which 
has been tried and found usetul. 

Professional men also, universally consider books 
relating to their several professions as indispen- 
sably necessary—and why? It is because every 
material fact, they cun there find recorded by 
those of the same profession, who have lived cen- 
turies before them ; and thus they are able at one 


view to concentrate the experience ‘knowledge 
of all preceding ages. 

Indeed, there is but men with 
which T am acqua i d deride 
all experience and ‘lates to 
their calling, or protec: emina 
book, no matter how wa: d facts 
muy be recorded ne « ‘0 made 
a useful discovery, or 9 : results ; 
if the facts or the discoveries are four’ in a book, 


they with them are stark naught 

Need I designate this class ? or may { presume 
that you are already apprised to whom the re- 
mark wiil apply ? For mine own honor, and for 
the honor of the art which J consider the first of 
all the arts, I will presume the latter, and praceed 
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scrutinizing eye, wherein is recorded one particle - 
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co consider some of the objections which have 
been urged by those alluded to against the utility 
of books, as being promotive of their interest or 
happiness ; and will endeavor to produce proof 
positive, that such reasoning (if indeed it can be 
called reasoning) is both fallacious and ruinous to 
all improvement. 

If a farmer presumes to search the pages of any 
publication, which treats upon the subject of Ag- 
riculture, or domestic economy, he is sure to be 
stigmatized with the uncouth epithets “ book farm- 
er,” “gentleman farmer,” * theoretical farmer” and 
the like ;—and by some, it is roundly asserted 
that theory is altogether useless in agriculture ; 
and that the knowledge acquired by individual 
experience and observation is the only knowledge 
to be relied on, or regarded. It is to be stated, 
however, that even such have been sometimes 
known to adit, that they have caught some new 
and useful idea from the Calendar page of the 
“New England Farmer’s Almanack,” which has 
accidentally met their eye when looking for the 
day of the week, or month; and, having been 
found in an Almanack, surely must be entitled to 
some consideration—for the man whocan make 
an Almanack, and foretell eclipses, and the full 
and change of the moon, must, to say the least, 
be endowed with an uncommon degree of wisdom 
and foresight; and consequently the hints, or 
facts recorded in the 4lmanack are entitled to a 
much greater degree of confidence and respect, 
than the same or similar facts merit if found re- 
corded in any other book. 

It is not my object to undervalue, or to set a- 
side in the least degree, the knowledge which 
every individual may, and ought to acquire, by ex- 
perience and observation. No—my object is 
rather to show thatif we act wisely, we shall 
unite our own experience and observation with 
the experience, observation, and wisdom of past 
ages, so far as past experience has been tested, 
and found to have had a beneficial result—and to 


will have a good moral tendency ; which indeed 
is a most important consideration. 

The morals of the rising generation most impe- 
riously demand that something should be devised 
that will at once display to their view, an object 
worthy their attention and pursuit, and thus by 








An excellent trait in the French character.—In 
Cobbett’s “ Ride in France,” is the following pas 
sage :—‘“I remark, as I go along, that the com 
mon people are very civil and obliging, wheneve: 
I ask them any questions about what I do not my 
self understand. There is nothing uncouth, no 


mixing amusement with instruction, raise in them | thing boorish, in their manners. They explain to 
a sufficient interest to divert their attention from|you as well as they can, what you want to be 
places and practices calculated to fix upon them ™ade acquainted with; and, when they do not 
habits that will infallibly lead to their ruin. It}instantly comprehend your meaning, they seem 
has been suid that “ it is not frowns, nor is it ar-|@8 anxious to anticipate it, as if you were not a 
gumente that will correct or pervert vicious prac- | stranger, but rather one to whom they have been 
tices: it is presenting a substitute, which is not | used to talk. This is a great merit, and a mark 
less interesting, but more useful, that alone will of intelligence in the French people. It enables 
prove an effectual bulwark against vicious habits; you to get along with them, which they cannot 
in the young, and set them ina way that leads to} well do with us in England. A Frenchman is 
usefulness, respectability, and happiness, in this | most completely out of his element in England ; 
and a future world.” /whilst an Englishman in France—(though the 
That logic. ethicks, physic and metaphysics, country may appear very strange at first) finds in 
should claim the dignity of liberal arts or sci-/| the courtesy of the people a great deal to recon 
ences, excites no surprise ;—but that the art of cile him to the strangeness of their customs. 
managing a farm, a house, and a family, should | $$$ 
| by so many be thought of little or no consequence,| «2 comparison between 1727 and 1827.—In the 
is indeed strange and wonderful. | year 1727, hackney coaches were plain, awkward, 
Too many there are that imagine that reading, clumsy things, with no springs, and their num 
study, thought or reflection, are of litle or no use ber did not exeeed thirty-five in the whole of Lon- 
in the management of domestic concerns, and that don ; at present they are increased to twelve hun 
it would be ridiculous to refer a housewife, or a dred. Fashions at that period did not reach any 
husbandman to books to acquire a knowledge of place fifty miles from London, until they wer 
their respective avocations. nearly out ; now they travel down in coaches, dil- 
But it is hoped, and believed, that the time is at igences, &c. in a few hours. Coaches were then 
hand, when those who are required to manage a two days and two nights going to Dover; they 
farm and superintend the domestic concerns of a "OW perform the same journey in about a quarte: 
family, will clearly see the importance of acquir. the time. In 1727, meat was only three pencc 
ing the necessary knowledge to enable the:n to, €f pound; now it is ten pence or a shilling 
unite amusement with economy, and labor with Servants’ wages then varied from two pounds to 
profit and by well directed industry, and judicious four; now, ten pounds to thirty.—London Sun. 
|economy, imsure that respectability of character : — —— 
which preeminently belongs to that class of so-| -Wineralogy.—We are heppy to learn that Pro- 
ciety who are the efficient supporters of all the | fessor Cleaveland of Brunswick College, is about 
others. Surely that science which directs our) publishing a third edition of his excellent treatise 
;conduct, or enables us to reform our mistakes, is | 0D mineralogy. It is the most copious work which 





my apprehension there are but two methods by entitled to our peculiar regard ; and though it be | ve have upon this subject, and has been adopted 
which this can be accomplished—the one is by |true that the wisdom obtained by experience, is|#S a text book by the professors of mineralogy in 
tradition, and the other by record—and can it be | the least fallible, yet it often costs so dearly that) Yale, Cambriige, and we believe Amherst Col 
possible that there are any among us so stupid as | the intrinsic value scarcely compensates the price, |!eges. He solicits from scientific gentlemen, gen- 
to not at once discover which of the two modes|and hence arises the advantage of uniting the ex-| erally, the communication of such facts concern 
ought to have the preference ? and which would | perience of past ages with our own. ing localities and peculierities both mineralogica: 
be the least liable to abuse? I venture to say| Perhaps it may be objected, that to become a and geological, as may be within their reach, anc 
there are none. Nor dol believe there are any,' member of an institution of this kind will cost foo of value in the new edition of his work. 
who if they will dispassionately reflect,but that will| much money. To this it may be answered that in| a : “ wid 
admit the Importance and advantage that may be | many cases it would be an actual saving of ex- Mammoth f umphin—-A Pumpkin, of unusua! 
derive’ in practical life, by consulting tle oracles | pense ; for, as it would turn the attention of the S!#© 8rew on the farm of John Reynolds, Esq. 0 
of past experience. | caiiihiiee tin subjects of general utility, it would few miles from Clarksburgh, Va. this season ; it 
The object of this association is the improve- consequently divert it from others which are more weighed 320 Ibs. and measured round the middle 
ment of its members in useful and practical knowl- | expensive, and less useful, if not pernicious—and © feet. All that grew on the same vine weighed 
edge, and to aid in diffusing it generally through! we should consider that a few dollars appropriat- 840 Ibs. 27 
Re _ {ed to sucha purpose, is by n0 means thrown away. The child that is permitted to act habitually, 
To more pawn 4 effect this object, it Is conceiv-|T venture to assert that it will be a good deposit from temper, is in the prospect of ungovernable 
ed that be ks renee upon Natural Philosophy, | of money, not merely yielding 6 or 8 per cent. but passions, and the swing of the gallows, and its 
Sararak et cau oy Gisay Sevag cn cle 75, 7% per =— on your money blood will be required at the hands of its impru- 
pas scnauide Ved task parpose, tanck ubGebnetity it ee ih hd ° ’ dent parents, whose folly and wickedness are 
wastes H ’ 8 $ y oe) & 9 equalled, in magnitude, only by the momentous 
of vast linportance Grape Vines.—The quickest method of procur- r a ty ie : 
cae : ‘ s et consequences, that ensue, and the awful responsi 
The knowledse obtained by a member of an as |ing grapes, is to graft into the body (near the bility which th nents acer. Tha eae aide 
sociation, established upon such principles, will ,ground,) or which is preferable, into the roots of — .. ° Y od a tot ps » me 
mity that ever befel a child, is an indiscreet pa 














be likely to be of « practical nature, and such as large vines. In the following year, if the graft ot ge . 
; : : rent who knows nothing of family discipline.— ?/. 

may be sirectly apphed to the every day avoca- has taken, fruit will be produced. ‘T’hus every More 

tions and pursuits of those concerned; and will farmer who has wild vines growing on his grounds |“ ; " wer 

also furnish a strong inducement to read, and ap-; may, by procuring cuttings of hardy foreign or A shrewd observer once said, “that in walking 

ply what they read to their present and future, native kinds, and paying a little attention to the |the streets of a slippery morning, one might sex 

benefit. grafting and training, be soon and amply supplied | where the good natured people lived, by the ashe= 


It is believed that an association of this kind with grapes for market or wine making.—Eng. pa. |thrown on the ice before their doors.” 
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EXTRACTS 
From an Address, to the New York Horticultural | 
Society. By N. H. Carrer. 


You need not be told, gentlemen, that no coun- | 
try opens so wide a field, and affords so many na- | 
tural advantages, for improvements in horticul-_| 
ture, as the United States. Between the Alpine | 
regions of the North, and the plains of the South, 
fanned by the breezes of the tropics—from the 
fir-clad hills of New England, to the orange- 
groves of Florida and Louisiana, we have almost 
every variety of climate, soil, and production. So 
boundless are the resources of our territory in 
these respects, that few indeed are the plants in- 
digenous to other parts of the earth, which may 
not here find congenial localities, and be readily 
naturalized, by a very slight resort to artificial 
means. If I may be allowed to draw an illustra- 
tion from the mixed character of our population, 
our soil and climate are as inviting to the exotics 
of other lands, as the freedom of our political in- 
stitutions is to emigrants from foreign nations. 
We have room enough for both ; and to both may 
the great Republic cheerfully open an asylum in 
its bosom, thereby augmenting its physical as 
well as its moral resources. 

* * *% %* * 

Horticulture considered as a practical and use- | 
ful art, supplying the wants, conveniences, and 
comforts of life, forms a very prominent object of | 
this association, to which its efforts have hitherto 
been chiefly directed, and which should never be | 
lost sight of in our future transactions. Viewed 
in this light, it ceases to be an abstract and spe- 
culative pursuit, but comes home at once to the 
interests—to the business and bosoms of all clas- | 
ses of our fellow citizens. Comparatively few in- | 
dividuals in any community, however intelligent 
and enlightened it may be, find time amidst the 
more imperious cares, avocations, and duties of 
life, to make themselves familiar with the exten- 
sive and complex systems of botany. To the la 
boring classes especially, the volume of an intri- 
sate science is effectually closed : 

“‘ For knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll | 
Chill penury repress’d their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul.” 
But while only a small proportion of the commun- 
ity may feel disposed to encourage horticulture as 
a science, all are equally interested in its success 
as an art. The high and low, rich and poor, 
learned and illiterate, are. concerned in having 
the markets and their own tables supplied with 
vegetables and fruits of a good quality, in suffi- 
cient quantities, and at moderate prices. Such | 
results are alone to be produced by systematic | 
and continued efforts. However genial may be, 
our climate, or fertile our soil, the valuable pro- | 
ducts of the earth will not spring up spontaneous | 
ly, nor flourish without culture. Well stocked as, 
our markets now are, and much as they have been| 
improved within a few years there is yet amply | 
room for further advances in the variety, meliora- | 
tion, and abundance of the articles of daily con- | 

# * * # 


suinption 
{t is worthy of remark, that we first find man, 


| 
\ 


pure from the hands of his Creator, placed in a} 


garden; as if such a retreat was most conducive | 
to health, innocence, and happiness. Even the 
peculiar presence of the Deity himself hallowed 
the paradise he had made. His image there ap- 


peared “in the cool of the day.” And may not; 





his footsteps still be traced in the garden—im-| aborigines, who once made them their green and 
pressed on the dewy leaf and the opening flower?| happy abodes. A war of extermination has been 
And is not his voice yet heard in the chorus of| waged against both. ‘To a certain extent, this 


the woods, in the fall of the fountain, and the; was necessary, in the settlement of the new world. 


whispers of the breeze ? ad - * |The advances of cultivation required, that the 
The United States possess in abundance al! the | monarchs of the wilderness, moral as well as pbys- 
requisite elements for reaching the highest de- ical, should be hewn down by the axes of our hardy 
gree of excellence in this interesting department pioneers. But the necessity has now ina great 
of the arts, comprising, as our territory does, an| measure ceased ; and higher motives than those 
endless variety of surface and soil—picturesque of taste should induce us to preserve the shatter- 
hills—irriguous vales—bright waters—luxuriant ed remains both of the human and vegetable 
woods, and unnumbered species of native plants; tribes. Justice and mercy plead in favour of the 
with a climate favorable to the cultivation of exo-| former; while policy and patriotism urge us to 
tics. Indeed, nothing is wanting but the hand of spare the latter. It is time to be frugal of the oak 
taste, in seconding the profuse liberality of na- upon our hills, whence are to spring the fleets of 
ture, to produce the happiest combination of rural a great nation ; and to respect the pine, the still 
scenery, and to render our landscapes and gur- loftier lord of the forest, destined perhaps to bear 
dens among the first in the world. ‘T'o the skies ‘the American Eagle upon its top across the seas, 
of Italy our country unites the verdure and fertil- as it once bore the original of the emblem in its 
ity of England; and by a little attention, its ex- native vale, and to waft our future navies to new 
ternal aspect may be made to rival either, in va- | victories. 
riety, richness, and beauty. Shall, then, these | pe. 
singular advantages be overlooked, or neglected ? OPIUM. 
I trust, a very different sentiment prevails in the! The opium for commerce is the product of the 
breast of every member of this association. Mere common poppy, scen in ‘gardens. Turkey opium 
objects of taste, it is true, are of little importance, , Was formerly deemed the best, but it has been 








_in comparison with the more useful and momen- 


tous concerns of life ; but it should be remember- 
ed, that they form no inconsiderable item in the 
estimate of national character, as well as the sum 
of individual happiness. 

Let it not be supposed, that I would limit the | 
province of ornamental gardening to the walls of 
narrow enclosures—to flower-beds and parterres. 
On the contrary, its principles should be extend- 
ed to the embellishment of the avenues, streets, 
and public squares of our cities ; to the country- | 
seats of the wealthy ; to the fields of our farmers; 





and lastly, to the ultimate home of us all, church- 


cultivated for several years in England, of a purer 
and better quality, owing to the great care used 
in its preparation. The East India opium is infe- 
rior to the Turkey, from the leaves and stems of 


| the plant being packed with the cakes, and often 


worked into the opium while in a soft state, pro- 
bably to increase its weight. 

English opium is generally in smaller cakes— 
euts clear and smooth like liquorice, and is in a 
great measure destitute of stalks, leaves, and 
other impurities. 

The consumption of this drug is almost incred- 
ible. It is an immense article of commerce, and 


yards and cemeteries. In some of these particu-|an interesting paradox, from its extensive useful- 
lars, the example of the French is worthy of all|ness in modifying and alleviating the most painful 
imitation. To them, I believe, belongs not only diseases, while at the same time it is one of the 





i 


the first idea of botanic gardens, but the more re- | 
cent improvement of uniting such institutions with 


ing science, taste, exercise. and amusement in 


most fatal poisons. In the year 1800, 46,808 Ibs. 
were consumed in Europe ; and the quantity has 


| public promenades ; dr in other words, of combin- | increased annually ever since. 


The Bengal government derived a revenue of 


‘one and the same establishment. Nearly every | £594,978, from the sale of it in 1809, and the 


considerable town in France, has ornamented’ exports from Calcutta to China alone, in 1811, 


grounds of this description ; and the plan has! 
been extensively adopted in Great Britain. To 
the same nation is due the credit of having im- 
proved public cemeteries, by converting them into, 
attractive instead of repulsive objects. A proper 
disposition of the dead, and a becoming tribute of 


‘respect to their ashes, by seeing that church- 


yards are neatly enclosed, shaded with ornamen- 
tal trees and shrubs, with the addition of appro- 
priate sepulchral monuments, should certainly not 
be subjects of indifference to the living. Wilson, 
the distinguished ornithologist, made a particular 
request, but a few hours before his death, that he 
might be buried in some rural spot, on the banks 
of the Schuylkill, where the birds might sing over 
his grave. The sentiment was true to nature ;— 
for, let philosophy preach as it may, our cares and 
anxieties, our feelings and affections, will extend 
to the unconscious dust. ° “i * 

Unless some efficient measures be taken for the 
preservation and reproduction of timber, trees, and 
shrubbery, our country will ere long be as remark- 
able for its naked hills and arid plains, as it has 
been for its depth of woods and richness of foliage. 
Its beautiful forests have wasted away, like the 





amounted to £567,871. ‘The supply of Calcutta 
opium in 1827, is rated as follows : 

Bengal, 6570 chests—Mabia, 5000 do.—smug- 
gled, 1500 do.—Turkey, 1000 do.—14070 chests. 

Although this article is prohibited by the Chi- 
nese government, yet 2000 chests are annually 
sent to Canton, and about 40,000 pounds are im- 
ported every year to Canton. 

The following method of cultivating it, is stated 
from recollection, but is believed to be substan- 
tially correct: The ground is dressed in the 
same manner as for a flower plat, and the seeds 
sown in rows, with room between for one person 
to walk through. When the flowers fall from the 
head, it is time to gather the juice. This is done 
by a person who goes in with a sharp instrument 


,guaged to a proper depth, with which he scarifies 


the heads standing on the top of the stalks after 
the flowers have fallen. He proceeds through 
the field and returns by the next alley, scoring 
every head with one or more gashes. On arriv- 
ing at the place from which he started, he retra- 
ces his steps, and collects the juice which has ex- 
uded, in a phial fitted with a sharp edged funnel- 
shaped tin tube, with the wide top of which he 
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takes it off the head. He thus obtains all from 
two rows in two successive circuits, when he pur- 
sues the same course with all the rows in the 
field. The next morning he goes over again, col- 
lecting what has flowed during the night, and 
making new gashes, until the heads cease to 


Why should any man, who has a garden, buy this 
poisonous stuff? The mustard-seed ground ina 
little mustard mill is what he ought to use. He 
will have bran and all; and his mustard will not ' 
look yellow like the English composition ; but, we | 





yield. The fresh juice is then exposed to the sun 
in shallow pans, and after the watery particles are 
evaporated, i 


seeds, so as to be made up into cakes, when it is | any man can want in a year. 


do not object to Rye-bread on account of its colour! 
Ten pounds of seed will grow upon a perch of! 


The plants do not 


in his side long after he has swallowed the mustard. The town of Mansfield,in Connecticut has recent- 


packed in chests, with alternate layers of poppy | occupy the ground more than fourteen weeks, and 

fower leaves. It is sometimes adulterated with | may be followed by another crop of any plant, and 

an extract from the stalks and the gum of the mi- | even of mustard if you like. This therefore, is a 

mosa. There can be no doubt that it might ae useful plant, and ought to be cultivated by 
{ 





profitably cultivaced in the United States. every farmer, and every man who has a garden. | 
Cobbett’s American Gardener. 


j 








CHAMBERS’ MEDICINE. 


ly been several times noticed on account of its 
manufactures of silk. The Connecticut Register 
recently issued nt Hartford, estimates the quanti- 
ty produced at more than 3000 Ibs. annually, and 
the value at $20,000, which probably is not be- 
yond the fact ; but which is certainly a very con- 
siderable sum of money to be annually distributed 


t is moistened with oil of poppy | ground ; and ten pounds of mustard is more than | as one item of income, among a population of 3000 


inhabiting a comparatively unproductive soil ; 
and that too without any expenditure for machin- 
ery or outfit of any kind. The process is entirely 
domestic, until the raw silk is adjusted into large 
skeins resembling the condition in which it is im- 
ported into England and other countries from the 
East. The further process into “ sewing silk” is 
now to considerable extent performed by water 


We have read with great satisfaction the “ Re- 
ports of the Medical Society of the city of New 
York, on nostrums or secret remedies.” The first | 
article noticed is Chambers’ Remedy for intemper- 
ance. Drs. Hammersly, Drake, Manly, Watts, 
fves, and Johnson, the highly respectable commit- 
tee to whom this subject was referred, inform us, 
that they employed Dr. G. Chilton, an able and 
experienced chemist, to analyse the medicine, and 
that the results of his experiments show it to be 
composed of Tartar Emetic, Capsicum, Sulphur, 
Carbon, Cochineal and Gum. “If any doubts,” say 
the committee, “could rest upon this result to 
which the analysis leads, it could not fail to be 
removed by the collateral evidences which may 
be brought in confirmation, from its exhibition both 
internally and externally—its effects upon the 
stomach and bowels are precisely those which 
ought to be expected from tartar emetic—and ex- 


am going to mention, was of a gentleman who is 
related to the doctor, and is now living at Dorset- 
shire, who was brought so low by consumption 
that there seemed to be no possibility of a recov- 
ery either by medicine or exercise ; but, it being 
too late for the first to do any good, all that was 
to be done was to be expected from the latter, 
though the doctor did not think that even riding 
would then do. However, the poor gentleman, 
seeing there was no other hopes left, was resolv- 
ed to attempt to ride into the country ; but was so 
extremely far gone, that, at his setting out of 
town he was forced to be held up on his horse by 
two porters; and when he got to Brentford or 
Hounslow, the people of the Inn into which he 
put were unwilling to receive him, as thinking he 
would die there, and they should have the trouble 
of a funeral. Notwithstending, he persisted in 





ternally applied it will produce the pustular erup- 


his riding by smal! journeys to Exeter; and got 


Effects of riding in consumption.—The cure [| 


tion, which is peculiar to this metallic salt.” This|so much streggth by the way, that though one 
medicine then owes any efficacy it may possess to | day his horse as he was drinking, laid down with 
the tartar emetic which it contains—of its value,| him in the water, and he was forced to ride part 
therefore, as a remedy for intemperance—or the | of the day’s journey in that wet condition, yet he 


danger resulting in some cases from its exhibition 
we need not here speak. Every professional man 
will know how to estimate it.—Am. Journ. 

If the above report be correct, it follows (says 
a correspondent) that any of our Medical men can 
‘urnish a remedy equally effacious as this celebrat- 
ed remedy, for five cents, instead of five dollars 





sustained no harm by it, but came tothe above 
mentioned place considerably recovered ; when, 
thinking he had then gained his point, he neglect- 
ed to ride any more for some time. But after-| 
wards finding himself relapsing, he remembered | 
the caution which Dr. Sydenham had given him. 





/at his setting out, that if he should be so happy as. 


the price which is paid for this. —V. H. Register’ ,to begin to recover, he should not leave off riding 
= a {too soon ; for he would infallibly relapse and die, | 
MUSTARD. |if he did not carry on that measure long enough ;, 
There is a white seeded sort and a brown seeded. so he betook himself to his horse again, and rode 
‘fhe white mustard is used in salads along with till he obtained a perfect recovery. 
the Cress or Pepper- Grass, and is sown and culti- | yA NI Sen _ 
vated in the same way. The black is that which! On hardening articles made of steel wire, with- 
table-mustard is made of.—It is sown in rows, two | out bending them —This valuable process was em- 
feet apart, early in the spring. The plants ought | ployed by the late Mr. Rehe, of Shoe-lane, a most 
to be thinned to four or five inches apart. Good | ingenious mechanic, in the following manner : 
tillage between the rows. The seed will be ripe| «The articles having previously been carefully 
in July, and the stalks shonld be cut off, and, when | heated to the proper degree, instead of cooling 
quite dry, the seed threshed out, and put by for' them in water, Mr. Rehe threw them upon the flat 
use.—Why should any man that has a garden buy | surface of a fixed block of cast iron, and instantly 
mustard? Why should he want the English to/ rolled them round, by sliding another flat piate of | 
send him out, ina botile, and sell him for a quar- | jron over them: and thus, by this revolving mo- 
ter of a dollar, less and worse mustard than he tion, he kept them perfectly sttaight. in the act of} 
can raise in his garden fora penny? The Eng-|being cooled and hardened, between the metal | 
lish mustard is, in general, a thing fabricated, and | plate and the block. 
is as false as the glazed and pasted goods, sent out 
by the fraudulent fabricators of Manchester. It| Sugar.—Under the domination of Buonaparte, | 
is a composition of baked bones reduced to powder, |France consumed only about fourteen millions of 
some wheat flour, some coloring, and a drug of|pounds of sugar annually. The present annual 
some kind that gives the pungent taste. Who- {consumption exceeds 80 millions of pounds.—Lit. 

















ever uses that mustard freely will find a burning | Gazette. 


power, at a small factory in the town of Lisbon, 
owned by an ingenious mechanic who invented 
the machinery during our late war with England, 
for the purpose of bringing into use the great 
quantities of raw silk of commerce, whieh had 
been captured by some of our privateers,and which 
from the singular manner in which it is put up, 
laid no smal] tax upon New England ingenuity.— 
We have scen lately a paragraph stating that a 
Frenchman had established a Ribbon manufactory 
in Windham, an adjoining town. The profitable- 
ness of the culture of sdk, may be estimated from 
the fact which we happen to know, that mulberry 
orchards of ten years’ growth, and upon land oth- 
erwise of very little worth, are valued at $200 an 
acre. 

This town has been also somewhat known for 
its manufacture of Combs of various sorts, com- 
menced at a very early period, and carried on to 
be sure at first by the s!ow process of sawing but 
one tooth after another, but now by the use of ma- 
chinery, invented in this country, and with one 
half the material; the teeth of two combs being 
cut out at heads and points from each other, pur 
sued with such expedition that a man is able to go 
through this process very neatly, at the rate of 
fifteen dozen in an hour. 

Here it would also be wrong to omit to mention 
that Mansfield is entitled to the credit of having 
produced the invention of the Screw Auger, and 
this not so many years ago, but that some of our 
carpenters can well remember when the “ Pod- 
Auger” (an instrument now or soon to be almost 
forgotten,) was their only dependence. The man- 
ufacture of this very useful instrument has also 
been a source of considerable profit. To ali these 
might be added*buttons, and several other artic'es, 
composing in the whole an extent of profitable 
business, which is fast transforming this town 
from one ofthe least productive (and perhaps from 
this very cause) to one of the most wealthy in 
that enterprising State. 


Good humour is the clear blue sky of the sont, 
in which every star of talent will shine more 
clearly, and the sun of renius encounter no va- 


pors in his passage. It is the most exquisite benau- 
ty of a fine face—a redeeming grace in a homely 
one. Itis like the green in the landscape, har- 
monizing with every color, mellowing the glories 
of the bright, and softening the hue of the dark ; 
or like a flute, in a full concert of instruments, a 
sound, not at first discovered by the ear, yet fill- 
ing up the breaks in the concord with its deep 
melody. 
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AGRICULTURE IN GEORGIA. 

The great importance of Agriculture, (in our 
eyes) and in those of every one we presume, who 
regards the vast extent and various productive ca- 
pacity of our soil, has led us to notice every re- 
mark or hint which appears concerning it. The 
Milledgeville (Georgia) Journal, among a variety 
of other Reports, contains one on Agriculture and 
Internal Improvement, from Mr. Bevan, on the 
part of the joint Committee on those subjects, to 
which was referred a certain resolution of the 
Georgia House of Representatives. We select 
some particulars from it. 

The continued depression of the cotton market 
renders it necessary, says the Report, that Geor- 
gia should give her attention to the rearing of 
other articles, and to the improvement of that ex- 
tensive alluvial region, known as * The Pine bar- 
ren Land,’ on which the present inhabitants glean 
a miserable existence. On the first settlement of 
the state in 1733, it was a condition annexed to 
every grant of land, that a certain number of the 
White Mulberry Tree should be reared on it.— 
The consequence was the production of a gradu- 
ally increasing quantity of silk, which in 1759 a- 
mouuted to 10,000 ibs. weight of cocoons, receiv- 
ed at the old capitol of the state. This branch of 
industry was destroyed by the occurrence of the 
Revolution, and the introduction of the more prof- 
itable, but unhealthy articles of rice and indigo. 
When it is recollected that the mulberry will 
grow in toe most light sandy soil, and that the 
whole process of making silk may be carried on 
by aduit females, and by children, its culture 


would seem to deserve attention. The olive has 
alreacy sticceeded in part. On the plantation of 
Tiowas Spasiding, Esq. of M’Intosh county, there 
are jive bearing trees, and forty or fifty more 
Witwi promise to be soon at maturity. The state 
is indebted to Thomas M’Call, Esq. for his suc- 


cessiul experiment of making wine from native 


grapes. As far back as 1740, good wine was 
maije i Georgia, Indigo, tobacco, and sugar cane 
ure, os every one knows, wel! adapted to her soil. 


‘}iere are several vegetable dyes besides indigo, 
which might be successfully cultivated. The 
most to be recommended is madder, long culti- 


vate’ in Georgia, and known for its property of 
dyeing the Turkey red. It is suited to sandy 


foam, not retentive of moisture, requires light la- 
bor, wad after three years, will bring aclear prof- 
it of one hundred and fifty dollars to the acre.— 
The white poppy, from which opium is made, is al 

so well adapted tothe climate. The rearing of 
natural and artificial grasses is dwelt on at some 
length. As they are extremely necessary in Geor- 
gia, especiaily in the dreary and monotonous re- 
wion of the Pine barrens, which preponderate in 
Gx orgia,—so it is believed that the cultivation of 
the ‘russ would convert these into sheep- 
weiks of wreat value. Lucerne and Sanfoin, and 
Ruta Baga ond Mangel Wurtze!, are likewise re- 
commenced, 


lt is proposed, therefore, to award Premiums 
for the hes io of counteracting Rot in Cotton: 
for the preciest quantity of Raw Silk, from worms 
bred is the st for the ereatest quantity of 
Olives, the produce of Georgia; of 

Wine, Sogar, Spanish Tobacco, Opium, and valu- 
able vegetable dies ; the most successful cultiva- 
tor of yrasses, and futtener of cattle ; and for the 
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The Report concludes with Swift's aphorism, | 
that the man who causes two blades of grass or. 
two stalks of corn, to grow from the soil, where | 
only one grew before, is worth the whole race of | 
politicians put together ;—Than which same max- | 
im it is difficult to imagine one less liberal or true | 
or one that the worthy Dean himself was iess like- | 
ly to believe in his heart.—Baltimore American. | 
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Practical hints for the management of bees. Take 
some opportunity in good weather to examine and 
supply as faras possible the necessit.es of your 
bees. If practicable, the hive should be turned 
up, and the stool well cleansed and ventilated.— 
Writers on this subject,-tell us that the dysente- 
ry among bees, is caused more by the respiration 
of the foul air generated during the winter, than 
from any other cause ; although it is certaia, that 
it can be brought on by unwholesome and infect- 
ed food. 

The state of health of the bees, can in some de- 
gree be ascertained, by the symptoms of anger 
which they display on lifting up the hive. Ifa’ 
rustling noise be heard amongst them, and a sud. 
den jerking of the wings, as if attempting to fly. 
it may be concluded that the community are in 
good health. The odour which issues from the 
hive immediately on raising it, is also a criterion 
by which to judge of the health of the bees. ‘hat 
of a diseased hive, partakes strongly of the smell 
of putrified objects. but not of an animal nature. 
That of a sound hive resembles the smeti of heat- 
ed wax, partaking, at the same time of the fra- 
grance of honey. Mr. Huish stutes that the dys 
entery is one of the most common as well as fatal | 
diseases of the bee; and that the mark of this 
disease is the excrement voiced by the bee at the 
entrance of the hives, in spots, like linseed nearly 
black, and of an insupportable sme], and that this 
malady is contagious. 

Mr. Huish considers this disease as incurable ; 
although its prevention may be effected. “As, 
soon, therefore, as I perceive any of my hives af-| 
fected with it, 1 give them a little of the following | 
composition, which has invariably checked the 
malady, when given in the early stuges: 

Rule. Toa quart of white wine, add a pint of 
honey, and two pounds of loaf sugar; put the 
whole into a tin sauce-pun, and let it boil gently 
over a slow fire. Skimming it at different times, 
until it is reduced to the consistency of syrup. It 
may then be bottled, and put into the cellar, and 
kept cool for use. Whenever it is used, it must 
be gently heated, until it partakes of the consis- 
tency of honey.” 

The same author in speaking of feeding bees, 
says, “there are two seasons in which the feeding 
of bees becomes necessary, and these are in win- 
ter and spring ; at these seasons, the hives shon!d 
be carefully watched, and when found light, on 
immediate supply be given them. It is best not 
to feed profusely, by giving a great quantity ata 
,time, but gently, say about two pounds a month, 
and the feeding should be in the morning carly— 
before the hees leave the hive, and always in 
pleasant weather; and, that the entrance of the’ 
‘hive should be closed immediately after feeding, | 


‘bees, as well as clear honey. 
ers the first as improper food, and the latter as 


food at evening, after sun-set, when the entrance 
of the hive need not be closed; but the vesse! 
containing the honey must be removed before the 
next morning, to prevent robbery as before. Care 
should be taken, not to delay feeding your bees 
unti! their old store is all exhausted, for they will 
then become feeble, and if you preserve your bees 
you will lose much of their labor the next sea- 
son. Sugar is sometimes administered as food for 
Mr. Huish consid- 


dangerous, and often exposing the bees to the 
dysentery ; and adds, ‘whenever honey is given, 
it should be mixed with some good old white 
wine ; it should then be placed on a slow fire, and 
stirred until the honey is all dissolved, then pour- 
ed ont into a jar or other vessel for use.” 

“Dissolve one pound of sugar in a quart of good 
old ale, boil and skim it until it is clear, when 
cooled, it will have the consistence of honey, and 
may be given your bees. A little salt added to 
their food, is both safe and useful, especially when 
they are threatened with the dysentery. Molas- 
ses and water boiled, with a little salt, may be a 
good substitute.” 

In treating of the feeding of Bees, Loudon ob- 
serves that “Sugar simply dissolved in water 
(which is acommon practice), and sugar boiled 
with water into a syrup, form compounds very 


differently suited for the winter store of bees.— 
When the former is wanted for their immediate 


nourishment, as in spring, it will answer equally 


| well as a syrup; but if to be laid up as store, the 
‘heat of the hive quickly evaporating the water, 
‘leaves the sugar in dry chrystals, not to be acted 


upon by the trunks of the bees. Hiives may be 


killed with hunger, while some pounds weight of 


sugur remain inthis state in their cells. The 


boiling of sugar into syrup forms a closer combi- 


nation with the water, by which it is prevented 
from flying off, and a consistence resenbling that 
of honey retained. Howison has had frequent ex- 
perience of hives not containing a pound of honey, 
preserved in perfect health through the the win- 
ter with sugar so prepared, when given in proper 
time, and in sufficient quantity.” 


Mr. A. S. Bugbee, of Northampton, has contriy 
ed a method of turning to account the natural ac- 
tivity of the common grey squirrel. “He has,” 
says the Northampton Post, “a common cylindri 
cal cage with wire bars, about three feet diame. 
ter, to the axis of which, (four feet long) are con- 
nected some small brass wheels which move the 
machinery of a coffee and pepper mill Three 
squirrels are usually employed in the labor of this 


novel tread-mill, though we have seen a single 


one turn the wheel with apparent ease. The 
power of each squirre! in the wheel is estimated 
by Mr. B. at sixty five pounds, and in an hour 
they grind a pound of coffee, pepper, allspice, &c 
The expense of the machine was about £30, and 
the cost of the subsistence of each of the littl 
Inborers is about two cents a week. 


Vulear error respecting the putting of Spirits 
into the Boots or Shoes to prevent the effects of 
cold.—The enstom of pouring brandy into the 
boots or shoes, when the feet have got wet, with 
a view to prevent the effects of cold, is a practice 
which (thouph very common) is founded in preju 


most satisfactory method of improving the Pine to prevent robbery from other hives. Or, it may dice and mis is Slt and often proves fatal, 
‘be considered most prudent and safe to administer | by bringing on inflammation, and consequent ob 
- ‘ 


Barrens. 
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struction in the bowels. The practice is adopted, 
on the supposition, that, because spirits, when 
swallowed, excite an universal warmth, 
a temporary increase of circulation in the extre- 
mities, they must do the same when applied to the 


Dreadful accident.— At the execution of Levi 
Kelly, at Cooperstown, N. Y. for murder, a great 


and cause | Concourse of people were assembled, about 2000 


of whom were on a wooden platform, erected by 
the keeper of the hotel for the accommodation of 


extremities themselves. But the reverse happens. | spectators, and about an equal number were under 


Fluids, when evaporating, produce cold; and the 
lighter and more spirituous the fluid, the more 
quickly it evaporates, and the greater the degree 
of cold generated. This may be proved by a very 
simple experiment. If one hand be wetted with 


the platform. As the prisoner was brought out, 


moment the platform gave way, and fell with all 
who were upon it, tothe ground. In consequence 
of being forced forward horizontelly, it fell upon 


Account Books, &c. 

Just manufactured a complete assortment of Account Books 
made of the best materials and in the most ap moder) 
style adapted to every capacity of business. shool Books, Bi 
bles, §c. ; Paper of all kinds, the greatest variety of Slotiona 
ry, &c. to be found in the city, may be bad at unusual low 

rices, at No. 96 & 98 State street, two doors east of Merchants’ 

ow, by JOHN MARSii 





J. M- is agent for P Byrnes’ Quill and Wafer Manufactory 
New York. Also for Wm. Gordak’s celebrated Medicine, auc 


‘the crowd leaned forward to see him, and at this | will suyply all orders for their articles at their prices. 


| Jan. 4, 3m 

| Early Peas, Tree Onion, Poppy Seed, &c. 

| For sale at the New England Farmer oftice, fresh Seed of the 
Large Poppy, Early Peas, Tree Onion, White Clover, Lima 


spirit, and the other with water, and both be held @ much smaller number of persons, than would | Squash, &c: with the greatest variety of Seeds to be found in 


up to dry in the air, the hand wetted with spirit 
will feel much colder than the other; or if the 
bulbs of two thermometers be so treated, the mer- 
cury will be observed to fall much more rapidly 
and extensively in one case than in the other. 
Whatever danger, therefore, arises from cold or 
damp feet, it is generally enhanced by the prac-| 
tice alluded to. 





Usefulness of the wren in destroying insects. —As 
a devourer of pernicious insects, one of the most 
useful birds is the house-wren. This little bird. 
seems peculiarly fond of the society of man, and | 
it must be confessed that it is often protected by 
his interested care. It has long been a custom in 
many parts of the country, to fix a small box at 
the end of a long pole, in gardens about houses, 
&c. as a place for it to build in. In these boxes 
they build nests and hatch their young. When 
the young are hatched, the parent birds feed them 
with a variety of insects, particularly such as are 
injurious im gardens. An intelligent gentleman 
was at the trouble to observe the number of times 
a pair of these birds came from their box, and re- 
turned, with insects for their young. He found 
that they did this from forty to sixty times in an 
hour; and in one particular hour, the birds car- 
ried food to their young seventy-one times. In 
this business they were engaged the greatest part 
of the day, say twelve hours. Taking the med- 
ium, therefore, of fifty times in an hour, it appear- 
ed that a single pair of these birds took from the 
cabbage, salad, beans, peas, and other vegetables 
in the garden, at least six hundred insects in the 
course of one day. This calculation proceeds on 
the supposition, that the two birds took only a 
single insect each time. But it is highly proba- 
ble they often took several at a tiine. 





To prevent burrowing of rats in houses. —Rats 
may be effectually prevented from burrowing un- | 
der the foundation of houses, by making an offset | 
of stone or brick, avout two feet in breadth, and | 
eighteen inches below the surface ; and by carry- | 
ing up a perpendicular wall from the edge of this | 
offset, to within a few inches of the surface of the | 
ground. The adoption of the same plan inside, 
will prevent the burrowing of these animals in| 
cellars; for rate always burrow close toa wall ;| 
and findios their perpendicular course irapeded, | 
they take a horizontal direction as far as the off. | 
set continues. when.they are again stopped by| 
the outside wail. Thus baffled, they ascend and 
go off. 








To preserve Pumps from freezing. — Bore a smal! 
hole throng: the body of the pump beneath the 
surface of tne ground, and above the upper bucket ; 
the column of water above the upper buckct will 
then slowly leak out, and may also be raised again 
by a few strokes of the handle. In mild weather 
the hole may be plugged. 





; 


have been buried under it, had it fallen directly, 


but from five to ten persons were killed, and sev- | 


eral so severely wounded that it was thought that 
they could not survive. In the midst of the con- 
fusion caused by this accident the prisoner was 
executed. 





On the benefit derived from frequently stirring 


very much benefited by having oxygen applied to 
their roots, being found to consume more than 
their own volume of that gas in twenty-four 
hours ; and when applied by Mr. Hill, to the roots 
of melons, hyacinths, &c. the first were found to 
be improved in flavor, the second, in beauty and 
in vigor. Every thing that promotes the presen- 
tation of oxygen to the roots of plants, must be 
beneficial. 

The Niagara Sentinel gives the dimensions, &c. 
of a lad of 18, named Darius Whitman, now on a 
visit at Lockport—viz. 6 feet 3 inches high, 4 feet 


8 inches round the waist, and 298 pounds weight! | 


He is said to be comparatively lank, having lately 
had an attack of the ague, which pulled him down 
considerably. 








Great Income.—The beautiful domain of Moor 
Park in Hertfordshire, has just been purchased by 
the Earl of Grosvenor. What with his enormous 
estates in London and Westminster, in Chester, 
Cheshire, Flintshire and Denbighshire—at Shafts- 
bury, Hindon, Stockbridge, and numerous other 
places, the noble Earl may, perhaps, be~consider- 
ed the richest land owner in Great Britain. His 
income is estimated at from 270,0001. to 300,000. 
per annum, which sum, immense as it is, is exceed- 
ed by that of the Marquis of Stafford, in a great 


measure derived from canal property. One ouly | 


of Earl Grosvenor’s mining concerns in Wales is 
let by him to a company for 20,0001. per annum; 
and within the last 25 years he has laid out more 
than 700,0001. at his family estate at Easton, near 
Chester.— Eng. Chronicle. 


Transfusion of tlood.—An English newspaper 


| mentions a successful case of transfusion of blood 


from a healthy to a diseased patient. The latter 
was in a decline, and was one time in such a state 
of extreme exhaustion (from the loss of vital fluid.) 
that her friends felt confident that she was dead. 


| A surgeon was sent for, who performed the very 


interesting operation of transfusion of blood from 
a healthy subject into the veins of the exhausted 
patient, so successfully, that she had so far recoy- 
ed as to walk out of doors.—Hartford Mercury. 





_ Asparagus, at $4 a bunch of 100 heads, is adver- 
tised for sale by G. Thorburn & Son, New-York. 


Diep in Easton, on | the ‘3a inst. Lieutenant Jesse Howard, 
aged eighty-eight years. _ Mr Howard was distinguished for his 
— a patriouc exertions in those times which “ tried men’s 


| New England. 
Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country, who may wish to keep an assoriment 
lof Garden Seeds for sate, are informed they can be furnished 

at the New England Farmer office, No. 52 North Market street 
| Boston, with boxes containing a complete assortment of the 
| seeds mostly used in a kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
| they can be purchased in this country, neatly done up in small 

papers, at 6 aud 12 ets each—warranted to be of the growth of 
| 1827, 





c 


and of the purest quality, ORNAMENTAL FLowns 


| the earth about growing vegetables.—Plants are | Sens will be added on the same terms, when ordered, as well 


| . , . : » des 
as Peas. Beans, Earnty Waite Swreer Corn, &c. of dit 
| ferent sorts. 





| Lucerne Seed. 

H P , 

, A few hundred pounds of fresh Lucerne seed, by the pound 
jor hundred weight, for sale at the N. E. Farmer office. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCH. 


Corrected every Thursday evening. 


FROM To 


APPLES, best, bbl 1 75; 2 GO 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - jton.| 95 UO, $7 50 
pearl dow. - - - = | 1108 00/112 60 


BEANS, whitey? - - - - - {bush} 125) 1°50 


i 
| BEEF, mess, 200 Ibs. new, - bbl. | 975 10 00 
cargo, Nol, new, - - | 856 9 00 
7 














“= Bet am, = 2.3 00) 7 £0 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. ne w. | tb. | 12 lo 
CHEESF, new milk, - - - - | 7 10 

skimmed milk, - - | 3 4 
PEAK, <« © © » mile reer 
FLAX SEED - - - - = = {bush 90, 112 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St jubl.| 666 6 12 

Genesee, as = 6 00; 6 25 

Rye, best, - - - | | 300) 32: 
GRAIN, Rye - - - + © [bush 70 75 

Com - CP. FEI | 67 6b 

Barley - i fal | 60, 67 

Oats - - a. 3% 40 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. | | 10 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - | i} 10 
7 (ier lcask! 70 1 60 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernleal, 77 78 
;PLAISTER PARIS retailsat jton.| 2 75) 3 00 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, — Ibbl. | | 18 00 

navy, mess, do. | 14 60 15 00 
Cargo, No 1, dow - - | 13 50 14 GO 
| SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - ftbush| 225 @ 75 
Clover - = 2 = fib. | 8 10 
WOOL, Merino, fullbloodjwash | 48 55 

do do unwashee| 20 25 

do 3-4 washed) 28 34 

do 1-2 & 4 do | ' 2 32 

Native - - = do | 25 27 

Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort | } 40 45 

2d sort | 30 32 

do Spinning, Ist ell 35 37 

PROVISION MARKET. |_| 

BEEF, best pieces - - - - jIb. | 8) 12 

PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 7 & 

6s whole hogs, - - - 64) | 
VEAL, - ----*+e--:-. | 

MUTTON, js = ae ae 4) 8 

POULTRY, ----+.<] 8 12 

BUTTER, keg & tub, - ny 15 18 

lump. best, - . - | 18 20 

EGGS, - --+--+ see |] 22 25 

MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - jbush 80 

Indian, do.- . - - 80 
POTATOES, (new) - - - 40 58 
CWWEB, ‘according to quatity) ‘bbl | 3.06! 3 @Q 
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MISCELLANIES. 
oe . z —_— 
FANCY IN NUBIBUS. 
A SONNET COMPOSED ON THE SEA COAST 
O! itis pleasant with a heart at ease, 
Just afier sunset, or by moonlight skies, 
To make the shifiing clouds be what you please, 
Or bid the easily persuaded eyes 
Own each strange likeness issuing from the mould 
Of a friend’s fancy ; or with head bowed low, 
And cheek aslant see rivers flow of gojd 
Twixt crimson banks, and then a traveller go 
Fyrom mount to mount o’er CLouDLAND, gorgeous land ! 
Or listen to the tide with closed sight, 
Be that blind bard, who on the Chian strand, 
By those deep sounds possess’d with inward light, 
Behold the Iliad and the Odyssee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceless sea ! 


8S. T. COLERIDGE. 


ANTIQUE POETRY. 

Phe following eccenwic, but tender and touching lines are 
‘rom the * Exequy,” a poem on the death of his wife, by Dr 
Henry King, bishop of Chichester,Eng. in the reign of Charles I. 

Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed 
Never to be disquieted ! 

My last good night! thou wilt not wake 
‘Till I thy fate shall overtake ; 

Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Marry my body to that dust 


My heart keeps empty in the tomb. 
Stay for me there ; I will not faile 
To meet thee in that hollow vale, 
And think not much of my delay ; 

1] am already on the way, 

And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire ean make or sorrow breed 
Fach minute is a short degree, 

And ev’ry houre a step towards thee, 
At night when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise nearer my west 

Of life, almost by cight houres’ saile 
Than when sleep breath’d his drowsie gale. 


Thus from the Sun my bottom stears 
And my dayes compass downward bears ; 
Nor labor I to stem the tide 

Throvgh which to thee I swiflly glide. 


Tis true, with shame and grief I yield, 
‘Thou like the vann first took’st the field, 
And gotten hast the victory 

In thus adventuring to dy 

Before me, whose more years might cra) 
A just precedence in the grave. 

But heark! my pulse like a seft drum 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come ; 
And slow howe’ere my marches be, 

I shall at last sit down by thee: 


° 


The thought of this bids me go on 

And wait my dissolution 

With hope and comfort, Dear, (forgive 
Che crime) I am content to live 

Divided, but with half a heart, 

Till we shall meet and never part 
Translated from Precis Historique sur les Mares D’ Esparae, 

Sor the New England Larmer. 
ANECDOTE OF AN OLD MOOR. 

« When Gibraltar was taken by Ferdinana 4ih, 
he expelled the Moors. Among the fugitives was 
an old man, who, observing Ferdinand, approach. 
ed and leaning on his cane, thus addressed him. 
“King of Castile, what have I done to thee or 
thine 2? Your great grandfather Ferdinand drove 
me from Seville, my native country. I sought an 


asylum at Xeres; your grandfather Alphonso 


* 


} , { 
| The defects in their character which were the | 
which the Christians themselves couid not but ac- | 


| knowledge. 


tt so much loves ; and fill the room | 


‘in it the will of heaven, and they then submitted 


made me leave this city. Taking refuge in the 
walls of Tariffe, your father Sancho assailed me 
there. Finally, I sought a grave in the extremi- 
|ties of Spain, on the shore of Gibraltar, and your 
fury has fouud me out even here. Point out to 
me the spot on earth where I may die undisturb- 
ed by a Spaniard. 


LITERATURE OF THE MOORS. 


A species of literature which was common a- 
mong the Moors, and which the Spaniards have 
imitated from them is that of Romances and Nov- 


grow against; and many of these walls, though 
close toso large a place as Paris, are built quite in 
the open ground, at a distance from any house, not 
enclosing a piece of ground, but merely one line o/ 
wall; so that, ifthe people passing were inclined 
to steal the fine fruit that grows in this way they 
might, without hindrance ; nevertheless, the gar 
deners (who garden for profit) do not find any rea- 
son to apprehend such depredation. ° 





From original Papers in the British Museum, 
first published in the Monthly Review : 





els. The Arabs were always and are still great 
story-tellers. 
jand Africa, under he tents of the Bedouins, they 
icollect together in groups to hear some love sto- | 
iry. They will listen ia silence and follow the re- | 
(citer with interest, and show by their tears how. 
‘deeply they are affected by the relation. 

| At Granada they joined to this natural taste for 
'stories, a love for music and singing. 





j 
} 


CHARACTER OF THE MOORS. 


i 


cause of their ruin, were relieved by qualities | 
As brave and as cautious as the | 
‘Spaniards, but less disciplined and less skillful, 
they were yet superior to them in the attack.— 
Adversity did not bend them down until they saw 


without a murmur. The dogma of fatality con- 
tributed, no doubt, to give them this virtue. Re- 
ligious observers of the laws of Mahomet, they 
practised with exactness the delightful law of 
charity ; they gave to the poor, not casual bounty 
only, but a portion of their grain, fruit, flocks, and 
‘all their effects. 

| In the city and in the country the sick were 
| sought out and attended wh a most scrupulous 
Piety. 

| Hospitality, always sacred among the Arabs, 
; was not less so at Granada. Its exercise was to 
{them no less a duty than a pleasure, and we can- 
|not read without emotion the anecdote of an old 
a of Granada, to whom a stranger soiled with 
| 





blood and pursued by justice applied for shelter, 
The old man concealed him in his house. At the 
|same time the guards arrived, bearing the dead 


In the depths of the deserts of Asia | 


‘Rates of Laborers’ and Hierers’ wages, ap- 
\pointed at the Generall Sessions for the peace, 


‘within the City of Chester. Anno. 38, R. Eliza- 


bethe.” 2 
ate “< i= < 
£35 2.8 $25 
eS aed FES 

_ 2 = g . 
a eS 85 
£ s.d. £ s.d. d. 

Smith, 1 68 5 00 2 

Wheelwright, 2 00 5 100 2 

Plaisterer, 1 00 5. 00 2 

Bricklayer, 1 00 4 00 2 

Slater, 1 00 4 00 2 

Cowper, [Cooper,} 1 100 4 00 2 

Tanner, 1 60 4 00 1 

Pewterers, 1 090 3135 2 

Master Carpenter, 2 13 4 513 4 4 

Bayliff of Husbandry,2 0 0 4 00 3 

Miller, 1100 4 00 2 

Baker, 016 0 3100 1 

Fletchers, 100 3 10 0 2 

Harleian Mss. 2091. 





When instead of the witnesses or the clients of 
each other, gentlemen of the bar pour their wit, 
or their abuse upon their own fraternity, the spec- 
tacle from without the bar is deemed not only 
amusing but appropriate. The following ludicrous 
scene of this sort is said to have lately taken place 
in our Marine Court, between two gentlemen of 
the bar—the one rather fat and the other rather 
small :— 

Brother Fat.—/to the Court) I don’t care what 
Mr. says ; he is only a moscheto, and I don’t 
mind their sting. 








|body of his son, just murdered by the stranger, 
{and demanded the murderer. The unfortunate 


| father refused to give up his host ; but when the | 
|guards had gone, he said to the assassin, “ Flee | 


i\from my house, for it will be permitted to me to 
| PURSUE you. 


SHORT HAND METHOD OP CONVERTING THE 

} MOORS. 

| When Granada capitulated, Ferdinand formally 
,assured all the Moors who chose to remain, the 
ifree use of their worship. This treaty, however, 


+ ew oe 


‘was gtossly violated. They were forced to ab-| 


jure their faith upon their knees by the most dis- 
|graceful means. Ferdinand himself administered 


baptism, swerd in hand, to more thar fifty thons- 


and of the vanquished. 


The right of property respected in France.—Thie | 


land just round Paris, consists in vineyards, or in 


gardens full of various sorts of vegetables for the | 


market of Paris, and walled gardens. for the cul- 
tivation of peach, apricot, nectarine, and plum- 
trees. There are very few fences made use of, 
besides the walls, which are built for the trees to 


Brother Small.—I beg your pardon, Mr. 
but it is a fact in natural history, that moschetos 





| never sting hogs. 
Brother Fat.—lIs it so, Mr. ? then you had 
better inform your acquaintances of it; they'll be 





Ve te hear it. 


Brother Small.—Allow me, then, Mr. ——, to 
/communicate it to you among the first. 
| Here the court, amid a roar of laughter, called 
the gentlemen to order —™M. Y. Advo. 





White Mustard Seed. 
For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, the be: 
English White Mustard seed, by the pound or bushel. 


| 


Siberian Parsley. 
Just received at the office of the New England Farmer, afew 
s. Siberian Parsley Seed. This plant is perfectly hardy, stand- 
ing our severest winters > and would probably be the best sort to 
,sow with grass, as recommended in the last New England 
Farmer, as well as for cultivaiion in gardens. The Seed was 
‘originally procured from Russia, a few years since, by a gentle 
man in this vicinity. Jan. 4. 
Dutch Bulbous Roots. 

Just received atthe office of the New England Farmer, a fiu 
ther supply of fine double and single Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis 
sus, Tuberoses, Jacobean Lilies, Tiger Lilies, Ranunculus, &c 

Also, afew POTATO ONIONS—with every variety of Ger 
den Seeds, Flower Seeds, §c. 
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